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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Faith. 
Silence forever in the boundless sky ! 
No voice from out its depths of starry light ! 
Raise your wild pleadings higher and more high, 
Day answers not, nor yet the solemn night ; 
And the great throbbing sea, from age to age, 
Rolls the same measures on its beaten shore ; 
Its waves, that sometimes murmur, sometimes rage, 
Are inarticulate forevermore. 
Turn ye to men, whose ever eager minds 
Search past and present for some sure reply,— 
One in another man his idol finds, 
One fancies Science solves Life’s mystery. 
Then say, sad hearts, where can ye rest your faith ? 
The faith itself is all that answereth. 





Carl Loewe’s Story of his Early Life.* 
I. Loesesven. 

In travelling by rail, dear reader, from Kothen to 
Halle, you will touch, among other stations, that of 
Stohnsdorf. To the right, away beyond Stohns- 
dorf, you will see a tower peep forth. This is the 
church tower of the little town of Lébejiin. Here 
was I, Jonann Cart Gottrriep Loewe, born in 
the year 1796, on the 30th of November. My birth- 
day was also the name-day of my father, Andreas 
Iéwe. I was the youngest of twelve brothers and 
sisters. My father came originally from Konnern, 
and had married a rich maiden, Marie Leopold, the 
daughter of a rope-maker. Accordingly I wished as 
achild to become a rope-maker; the quiet handi- 
work, which then seemed to me so favorable to free 
thoughts and dreams, pleased me. When I said that 
my mother was a rich young lady, I should have 
added that her “great fortune’ amounted to just 
1500 ‘thalers ($1125). According to the ideas by 
which things were measured in my native town at 
that time, this was a considerable amount of wealtk, 
which my mother brought to my father in the form 
of a house, a barn, and half a dozen acres of ploughed 
land. 

The house and barn lay back of the school-house. 
My father was Cantor and teacher in the village. 
He lodged with his superior, the rector Noesselt, a 
little man with a great black peruke, and with the 
Con-rector Reichel, in the school-house. 

Our dwelling room was warm and comfortable in 
winter. Under it the second class of boys were 
warmed by anthracite coal, a heating ‘material not 
commonly in use at that time, but which was there 
to be had in abundance, as Lobejiin has large coal 
mines employing 300 miners. 

The peculiar life of these people busied my child. 
ish fancy in a lively manner. I often stood at the 
mouth of the shaft, when the men went down ; but if 
| One of them proposed to take me down with him, I 
felt no particular inclination to descend into that 
dusky world. But my vivid imagination painted be- 
fore me very clearly what an awful aspect it must 
have worn down there. My fancy wrought sufficient- 
ly to give me a lively picture of that subterranean 
labor in such close relation with the spirit world ; it 
impressed this very deeply on my soul, and when in 
later years I composed music to L. Giesebrecht’s 
ballad of “The Miner” (Der Bergmann), all these 
impressions were revived in me and came before me 
vividly. 
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In the winter my mother used to get our dinner 
ready in the great three-windowed sitting-room, and 
as I was fond of peeping into the pots, I was obliged, 
as soon as I became a little stronger, to help her in 
all sorts of ways, as bringing water, going to market, 
&e. I took delight in working with her. 

Early one morning I was sitting at the window, 
gazing now upon the market place, and now upon 
the hands of my mother, busy with her household 
duties, when suddenly the great magisterial usher of 
the town, Herr Becker, who pleased himself best with 
the title of Unter-Offizier, walked in. The great man 
closed the door, raised his hand to his cap in military 
style, and spoke, as wellas I could understand, as 
follows : “His honor the Rath (Mayor) would re- 
quest the Herr Cantor, with the first class of boys, on 
the coming in of the New Century, to spring from 
the tower.” —My heart sought vent through a scream 
of horror ; I really thought that my father and the 
school-boys were to celebrate the great day by pitch- 
ing themselves headlong from the tower. And not 
until it was explained to me, that the Herr Unter- 
Offizier had said not spring, but sing, were my fears 
quieted. 

And so the good Léobejiiners ushered in the 
New Century with the beautiful old melody of the 
Chorale: “Ich singe dir mit Herz und Mund”’ (1 sing 
to Thee with heart and mouth). 

The mention of this Chorale reminds me of anoth- 
er event, which made some impression on my mind. 
A married couple in our town were about to cele- 
brate their golden wedding, and at that time it was 
the custom for the school children to sing a Chorale 
in the house of the jubilee pair. For that service 
they were richly rewarded with wedding cakes. 
“Please Papa,” I begged, “let me sing with them, 
the Jiinke’s have such lovely cookies.” ‘Thou art 
too little now, it would not do,” said my father. 
“But I can sing just as well as the big ones.” —“Only 
see what possesses the child’s imagination,” said the 
father turning to the mother. “But he is right, he 
sings quite as well, and better too.”” “Then I’ll come 
along!” J cried with new hope. “Thou stayest 
here,”’ decided the father; “such little boys don’t go 
there with the rest. Thou shalt go with me after 
dinner into our potato field and gather in the pota- 
toes as I take them from the earth.” 

I fancy I made somewhat of a wry face at such a 
consolation, in which there was not the slightest al- 
lusion to cakes. “Thou dost not like field labors ?” 
said my father with a smile; “I'll tell thee what: 
Study Latin industriously, then thou need’st not 
work in the field. To improve the time, we’ll take 
the grammar with us into the field this very day.” 

The wedding anniversary came, my father took his 
peruke from the peg, hung his choir mantle over his 
shoulders, and the happy singers assembled with their 
little flags before our door; away they went toward 
the festal, decorated wedding house.—I ran on be- 
hind them, heard my father and the children sing the 
Chorale : ‘““Sei Lob und Ehr’ dem hichsten Gut’ to the 
melody : “Es ist das Heil uns kommen her,” but also 
saw how they consumed the cakes, and tears of bit- 
terest grief ran down my cheeks. 

How deeply such impressions fasten themselves in 
a child’s mind! Even at this day, if I play upon my 
organ in St. James’ church the tune: “Es ist das 
Heil,’ there creeps over me a feeling of sadness, and 


the choir scholars with the wedding cakes, the little 
festive house, and the father with his peruke and 
chorister’s mantle, step vividly Back before my soul. 





The potato task just now alluded to was conscien- 
tiously performed upon that wedding day, and I had 
to stoop industriously for every one of the potatoes. 
My father took care that I should observe attentively 
all there was about me, and kept my eye for useful 
labor always open. While we were on the way, I 
was to let nothing lie that was worth picking up. 

“Why do Cantor Liwe’s fruit trees always bear 
more than our own?” the Lobejiiners asked each 
other; that was known only to my father and to me. 
That industry, which in other places is carried on by 
so many, was here pursued by us alone. I had to 
collect with care the horse dung that lay out on the 
road. For that purpose I took with me a spade and 
a little bag. The manure thus collected I had to 
lay into a furrow at the feet of the fruit trees, where 
it was dissolved by the rain. The road, too,’ that led 
past our front garden wall, was made useful to the 
cultivation of our garden. From there the muddy 
rainwater ran down into the town. Now in the 
rainy times we lifted stones out from the wall so 
that the water might trickle through, and in a trice 
our garden was watered in the most fruitful 
manner. As we were accustomed to a useful exer- 
cise of our active faculties, so too our powers of ob- 
servation were awakened. We listened to the birds 
and watched their goings on. A nut tree stretched 
its branches over the garden wall; crows one by 
one bore off the nuts into the neighboring field and 
buried them. With my sharp eye I saw the tiniest 
sprout of this bird gardening, and I transplanted it 
into our garden. With joy I think of that beautiful 
time of early youth. With what delight I rested 
during the warm summer nights in the little straw 
huts in which I had to watch the ripening fruit. On 
the clean straw one slept not badly; before me 
burned a cheerful fire, but near me lay an innocent 
pistol laden with mere powder for effect. But not 
alone to practical life was my attention turned; the 
intellectual field too was cultivated with zeal, though 
partly in an original way enough. 

Tiirk’s “60 Hand-pieces” were played through 
assiduously. But the most important note treasure 
of our house consisted in a corpulent volume which 
contained the evangelical Chorales, copied in my 
father’s own hand, and provided with signatures. 
How often did I hear these earnest melodies! In- 
deed I may say that I owe very much to the simple 
beauty of this old music; for on the foundation of 
the Chorale every trae musical talent will develop 
itself happily. 

Quite original was the way in which, under my 
father’s leading, on Good Friday, the passion and 
death of our Saviour were musically represented in 
the Lébejiiner parish. Every singer had to take the 
hymn book in his hand, open at the history of 
the Passion printed in the Appendix, and himself set 
to music the character assigned to him ; thus the part 
that fell to me on my first public appearance was 
that ot the Maid, who says: “Verily thou also art 
one of them, for thy speech bewrayeth thee.” To 
this day I remember how I sang those words. Of 
course everything had to be conceived in a church- 


like sense, and the style of expression approximated 
to that of the Responsoria in the Catholic liturgy. 
How deeply must the musical feeling have been 
rooted in the inmost being of the inhabitants of the 
Saxon province, where these peculiar Good Friday 
rformances were possible and found acceptance ! 
Here in Pomerania, had I desired such a thing of my 
scholars, I should not have been understood at all. 


(To be Continued). 
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Concerning Certain Great Pianists. 


Than John Baptiste Cramer, the eldest son of 
William Cramer, a violinist, and native of Mann- 
heim, who took up his residence in England on 
being nominated chamber-musician to the sov- 
ereign, and leader of the King’s theatre and the 
ancient concerts—no one of greater celebrity in 
his peculiar vocation—that of a pianist—can pos- 
sibly be named. Brought over to England at a 
very early age by his father, he may truly be 
said to have become, in every sense of the word, 
an English musician. The elder Cramer, being 
passionately attached to his own instrument, had 
resolved that his elder as well as his younger son 
should excel in the same instrument that he him- 
self had. As soon, therefore, as the youthful 
John Baptiste’s hand could grasp the finger-board 
of a violin, he was put to the practice of that in- 
strument. That the violin was, however, by no 
means to the boy’s taste, may be inferred from 
the fact that he shirked practice whenever he 
found an opportunity of doing so, and was inva- 
riably found, at the early age even of six years, 
secretly practising upon an old harpsichord. Al- 
though his father—like many other self-willed 
parents—was most unwilling to give his consent 
te his son's adoption of that instrument, as the 
means of his future livelihood, he was at last pre- 
vailed upon by numerous friends and acquaint- 
ances to permit this mere child to follow the bent 
of his own inclination. Making the best of the 
matter, he forthwith apprenticed him to a Ger- 
man professor, named an from whom he was 
not long after transferred to Schoter, a celebra- 
ted Polish pianist and composer, who, having 
been brought over from Warsaw, obtained the 
favor and enjoyed the patronage of the Prince of 
Wales. With this master the young John Bap- 
tiste remained but a single year, being next 
placed with the justly Roce 7 Muzio Clemen- 
ti, who was so great a proficient on the harpsi- 
chord that Schoter himself, when asked on his 
arrival in England whether he could play his 
(Clementi’s) compositions, replied that “they 
were only to be performed by the author himself, 
or the devil!” Under this master, John Bap- 
tiste Cramer studied with the utmost persever- 
ance till he was thirteen years of age, when, after 
another year's assiduous practice, he began, for 
the first time, to play in public. Although some- 
what ete of the growing reputation of his pu- 
pil Ciementi was clever enough to perceive that 

@ would not only eclipse himself, but every oth- 
er competitor—an opinion he, it is said, was at 
the utmost pains to disseminate. After a brief 
exercise of his profession in England, the young 
pianist proceeded to the Continent, where, being 
only seventeen years of age, he was looked upon 
and received as a prodigy. In 1791 he came 
back to England, his reputation having been 
largely increased by his publication in Paris of 
several sonatas for his favorite instrument—the 
piano-forte. There is no reliable information ex- 
tant to tell us that he now made any great way 
amongst his own countrymen; the information 
with reference to that period of his career being 
so scanty as to make it to be natura!ly inferred 
that he had to submit to the mortification of dis- 
covering that a “musician” had no more reason 
than a “prophet” to expect that he would find 
honor “in his own country, or in his father’s 
house.” He, therefore, again started speedily for 
the Continent, and visited Italy, as well as Vi- 
enna. At the latter capital he renewed the 
friendship he had formed with Haydn, during 
that master’s visit to London, to write the most 
celebrated series of his symphonies for Salomon— 
a eircumstance which tended very considerably 
to his (Cramer’s) ultimate professional advantage. 
On his returnjhome he married, and at once set- 
tled in London as a professional pianist, compo- 
ser, and pianoforte teacher, where his fame con- 
tinued to increase year by year with undimin- 
inished rapidity. With respect to his peculiar 
qualifications as a pianist, brilliancy of touch. 
genuime taste, and exquisite sensibility may le 
said to have been marvellously prominent. 

Early impressions are invariably the most pe:= 
manent, and doubtless, from the circumstance of 
John Baptiste Cramer being the first eminent 





pianoforte player to whom I was privileged to 
listen, my “Recollections” of him are the more 
vivid. At the time I first heard him I had my- 
self become acquainted with his “Exercises,” 
which I still believe to be the very best extant, 
and by many degrees superior to those of Kalk- 
brenner or Czerny, by whose Studies Cramer has 
now been wholly superseded. I was not, how- 
ever, prepared for such effects as he produced, 
the charm of which was not so much derived from 
his brilliant manipulation as from the feeling his 
exquisite, purely cantabile playing produced. 
In point of taste, expression, and feeling, I be- 
lieve John Baptiste Cramer to have been unri- 
valled ; for he possessed the power of making the 
pianoforte “sing,” as if it were a human voice, 
perfectly under control. 

At a later period than that to which I am re- 
ferring, when Hummel was in England, the four 
greatest pianists of the day met at the house of 
a mutual friend—an amateur of universally ac- 
knowledged celebrity, Mr. Alsager, as I believe 
—Hummel, Kalkbrenner, Moscheles, and Cra- 
mer. The first having been asked to play, im- 
onpavone at some length, but by no means with 

is usual facility of invention or execution. When 
he had finished Kalkbrenner and Moscheles were 
requested to give some “touch of their quality.” 
Each having absolutely refused to do so, Cramer 
was asked to contribute to the gratification of the 
company. For some time he also declined, but 
being earnestly pressed by Hummel that he would 
let him hear what he could do, because of what 
had been told him as to his reputation, he at 
length consented. Sitting down to the piano- 
forte after his usual unpretending manner, he 
began one of Beethoven’s Sonatas, then almost en- 
tirely new to English—although by no means so 
to German ears. In a few minutes the whole 
audience were literally entranced, and sat breath- 
lessly listening to every note and phrase of the 
several motivos, which seemed to reveal some new 
inspiration at every turn. When he had con- 
cluded, Hummel rushed up to him, seized him in 
his arms, and kissed him on each cheek, exclaim- 
ing, “Never till now have I heard Beethoven !” 
To their credit, be it said, both Kalkbrenner and 
Moscheles, although not after quite so demonstra- 
tive a manner, echoed ~ naan praise ; for, to 
all intents and purposes, they too had been made 
to understand—perhaps for the first time—the 
intention of “the giant of harmony,” which they 
had hitherto failed to comprehend or appreciate 
to its full extent. 


Of Kalkbrenner, there is no need that I 
should speak at any length. Although he ob- 
tained a prominent position about this period, 
and was much féted and followed, he never by 
any chance touched the feelings, or gave an indi- 
cation of being anything else than a mere bril- 
liant machinist. His execution was indeed pro- 
digious ; but he could play scarcely any other 
compositions than his own with anything like 
taste or proficiency, and the almost total absence 
of genuine method or phrasing therein caused a 
repetition to be both tedious and wearisome. 
Most of Kalkbrenner’s compositions were little 
less than frivolous fantasias, consisting of five or 
six variations upon some popular Italian (opera- 
tic) air, an English ballad, or a vulgar Scotch 
song, which, being anything but agreeable when 
even performed by himself, were absolutely in- 
tolerable whenever they were attempted by eith- 
er inferior performers or mere commonplace am- 
ateurs. 

Incomparably superior to Kalkbrenner in ev- 
ery respect was Cipriani Potter—a really sound 
musician and a genuine artiste, who must always 
be remembered with gratitude for having at a 
very early period of his career manifested a de- 
cided preference for Beethoven's works, as he has 
in later years manifestly stood up against unmiti- 
gated opposition to those of Schumann. As, in 
the former instance, he was somewhat ridiculed 
by older members of the musical profession for 
his devotion to Beethoven, on the presumption 
that he was too young to appreciate that compo- 
ser’s peculiar merits, so he has been in later years 
sneered at for his admiration of Schumann, on 





the ground that he Mas become old and infatua- 


ted. As, however, Cipriani Potter has lived to 
witness his own enthusiasm for the older “master” 
equalled by the whole profession, so is it devout- 
ly to be hoped that he may be spared a few years 
longer to ascertain that his judgment has been 
quite as sound with regard to the latter. It has 
been my privilege to hear Mr. Potter play on 
numerous occasions, as well as to enjoy the honor 
of his friendship, and I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that, after Sule Baptiste Cramer, he must be 
reputed to have been, between the years I810+- 
22, nulli secundus. 

Another pianist, of foreign extraction, Pio 
Cianchettini, made an ephemeral sensation about 
this time, but failed to secure a permanent posi- 
tion. But for his having come to England in 
1809, to act for Mme. Catalani as her pianist and 
accompanyist, and returning with her for the 
same purpose in 1822, it is doubtful whether he 
would ever have obtained the slightest consider- 
ation. So far as my memory serves, I should 
say he was the most flimsy player I ever heard 
during this or any other time: for both his exe- 
cution and his compositions were of the most me- 
diocre quality. It was, however, far different 
with respect to Moscheles, whose command over . 
the keyboard of the piano was truly extraordi- 
nary, whether considered in relation to force, 
delicacy, or rapidity of execution. As Mme. 
Catalani burst through all the fetters commonly 
imposed upon other singers, so Moscheles seemed 
to disdain all technical rules, because of his hav- 
ing been thoroughly acquainted with them. As 
the opinion of a well instructed critic—whose 
opinion had great influence about this time— 
thoroughly coincides with my own, I have the 
less hesitation in quoting it respecting the talent 
of this eminent German professor, to whom the 
Leipsic Conservatoire, in later times, owed so 
much of its excellence and pre-eminence as the 
very best modern training school of the Father- 
land. This critic says : “Moscheles’ wrist, hand, 
and finger-joints exhibited a variety of position 
and a pliability that were truly wonderful; yet 
so nicely did he control. his touch that when, from 
the elevation of his hand, the spectator might 
have expected its descent in thunder, as it were, 
the ear was never shocked with the slightest 
harshness. There was a spring and an elasticity 
in his fingers when applied to quick arpeggio pas- 
sages, that brought out the most brilliant tones, 
whilst in those touching movements that _consti- 
tute generally what is termed expression, his 
manner was no less effective. But the most ex- 
traordinary part of Moscheles’ playing was per- 
haps the velaclay and certainty with which he 
passed from one distant iuterval to another. His 
thumbs”—they were very large and thick— 
“seemed to act as intermediate points, from which 
his fingers were directed almost to the remote 
parts of the instrument, over which they flew 
with a rapidity wholly inconceivable; yet the 
uniformity of his touch and tone was so strictly 
observed, that an imperfect note was never, and 
an unfinished note seldom, heard. Every great 
player has his forte ; butin this species of execu- 
tion Moscheles was unrivalled.” With respect to 
expression Moscheles was, however, considerably 
inferior to John Baptiste Cramer. Had he pos- 
sessed this quality in proportion to his other excel- 
lences, I should have pronounced him as one of 
the greatest pianists I ever heard. Failing, how- 
ever, in this most important feature, it never 
could be said of him, as of his truly eminent con- 
temporary, that although he 

“Gould swell the soul to rage,” 
it was within his means to 
‘Kindle soft desire.” 
—English Magazine. 





The Passion Play. 
THIS SEASON’S REPRESENTATION AT OBER- 
AMMERGAU. 
[Correspondence of the Tribune.} 

A busy place is Ammergau on the day before the 
play. All during the morning troops of boys are 
carrying things to the theatre for use on the morrow. 
The communal council holds an extraordinary sit 
ting ; the booth proprietors are erecting their frail 
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structures, while the hotels are constantly receiving 
fresh instalments of visitors. Toward evening the 
crowd in the village increases every few minutes, 
showing that the friendly invitation issued by the 
community of Ober Ammergau has been well receiv- 
ed. ‘This little invitation document read as follows : 
“Passion Play at Ober Ammergan, in Upper Bavaria. 
From the southern border of the German empire we 
send friendly invitation into all the provinces of the 
German Fatherland, as far as the shores of the North 
and East seas, to visit the performance of the Passion 
Play in Ober Ammergau, interrupted last year by 
the war, and which will be continued in the present 
summer. (Then follow the days of performance). 
May the Passion Play, this heritage from primitive 
times in Germany, see very many German brothers, 
from north and south, united in love as members of 
the newly arisen German empire: The community 
of Ober Ammergau.” Many peasants had walked a 
distan:e of over one hundred miles ; some hundreds 
had walked from various parts of the Tyrol; the 
neighboring mountain villages had furnished a good 
quota; while the carriages and post-wagons brought 
some few hundreds of English and American tourists. 
I noticed two eminent German theatre directors 
among the guests, the one from the Berlin court- 
theatre, the other from Brunswick. English clergy- 
men, in their church coats, were conspicuous for 
their numbers ; and the cockney dialect and tourist 
manners were, unfortunately, well represented. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE PLAY. 


The eve of the festival-day is announced to the 
stranger in Ober Ammergau by the village music 
band, headed by the village firemen in state orna- 
ments, passing through the principal street at 7 
o'clock, going to the theatre. We were waked up 
early in the morning by the firing of a cannon, 
and at 5 o'clock all: the bells are rung, and 
people begin to turn out of their houses to enjoy the 
fresh air and the noyelties of the scene. The play 
commenced at 8 o’clock, but as early as 6 long rows 
of peasants were secn before the doorways, patiently 
waiting to enter. The sky had been overclouded in 
the early morning, and rain was threatened ; but it 
cleared up as the people began to take their seats in 
the theatre, continuing very pleasant during the en- 
tire performance. At 7 o’clock the theatre was filled 
(except the reserved seats), and we had time, not 
only to examine the theatre, but also the surrounding 
country. To the right rose a lofty mountain, sparse- 
ly covered with trees, and dotted here and there with 
hay-huts ; to the left was a high range, and between 
the mountain stretches the valley of the Ammer, with 
the little village of Unter Ammergau in the distance. 
Pure mountain breezes passed across our faces, high 
above us larks were warbling in the air, singing songs 
of thanks to the warm sunshine. Though the thea- 
tre itself has often been describéd, a brief description 
of it is necessary, to understand the play. The 
whole structure reminded us, as we entered, of a 
traveling theatre, except that it was of larger dimen- 
sions and upen at the top. The seats, which form 
rows of benches, rise as we retire from the stage, the 
box places being in the rear, and covered over by 
roofing. Thus from every part of the theatre the 
view upon the stage was unhindered, and hardly a 
word was missed, even in the extreme corners. There 
were in all 65 benches, each capable of holding 70 to 
80 persons, the last 15 rows alone being under cover. 
The stage was the most noteworthy part of the struc- 
ture. Before us, first of all, we saw the proscenium, 
an open space, 80 feet long, and 15 to 20 feet broad. 
It is generally occupied by the chorus or for some 
street scenes, and that of Jesus carrying the cross, in 
which nearly 500 persons are seen. Back of this the 
stage proper was erected, bounded on either side by 
a narrow, two-storied building with batconies and 
folding-doors ; the building on the right, as we faced 
the stage, was the house of the high priest, Annas, 
that on the left the house of Pilate. Close beside 
each of the heuses, open gateways allowed us to see 
into the streets of Jerusalem, through which the pro 
cessions at times came and disappeared. The mid- 
dle stage had 12 movable scenes, and it was used for 
the tableaux vivants, including some of the principal 
scenes, the crucifixion, resurrection, ete. The whole 
theatre seats easily 5000 persons. On the stage 500 
persons had ample room. The orchestra was en- 
tirely composed of natives of the village, dressed in 
plain uniforms, with hunters’ caps. It was well di- 
rected, and the music was very fine. Stringed in- 
straments predominated. 

Precisely at 8 o'clock, the second cannon-boom 
announced that the Passion Play had commenced ; 
the music began, and the chorus, or, as beautifully 
expressed in German, guardian spirits, entered upon 
the stage from either side, led by the choragus. They 
advanced toward the centre, one after the other, met 
and turned toward the audience, forming a curved 
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line nearly the whole way across the wide prosceni- 
um. The spirits had an important part to play dur- 
ing the entire performance, and were at the same 
time peculiarly attractive in dress, action, and song. 
The chorus consisted of 20 persons, including the 
choragus, who occupied the centre of the stage. At 
his side, on the right and left, were three male spirits, 
and then on each side of these were six female figures. 
The tallest stood in the centre, and the figures were 
so arranged as to gradually diminish in stature on 
either side. ‘The dresses were peculiarly rich in col- 
or, the forms good, the faces generally very attrac- 
tive. The choragus wore a long aib of cashmere, 
reaching to the sandaled feet, and bound by a loose 
golden girdle. A crown of gold bound his hair, 
which fell upon his shoulders. He had a long, dark 
beard, and was pronounced cone of the most handsome 
of men. I may add, in passing, that 20 years ago a 
rich German lady saw him, and was so attracted by 
his appearance that she offered him her hand and 
fortune, and they are now living in the handsomest 
villa in Oberammergau. The other members of the 
chorus were most effectively arrayed as regards the 
color of the dresses. The two outside ones were 
dressed alike. The others were all in different col- 
ors; each wore a long, loose-flowing garment of 
cashmere, ornamented at the bottom with silver or 
gold, falling to the sandaled feet, over this a kind of 
short muslin tunic fell nearly to the knees, and over 
this was a loose-flowing mantle of cashmere, of a 
color harmonizing with the lower garment, and 
trimmed with gold or silver, as contrast required. 
The effect of the distribution of the colors was singu- 
larly beautiful at times. After the passion scenes, it 
was extremely soothing to the spirit. The head 
was bound witha gold circlet, of patterns slight] 
differing, below which the hair fell upon the ps0 
ders. One never tires of looking upon this arrange- 
ment of the chorus, of listening to the intonation of 
the choragus, and the singing of the entire corps of 
guardian spirits. 
THE EXPULSION FROM PARADISE. 


The curtain of the central stage was still down, 
the chorus was in position, when the deep bass voice 
of the choragus was heard, urging the human race to 
bend low before God, to receive grace from Zion, 
and telling them that God does not desire that sin- 
ners die, for He sent his Son tor their salvation! 
The prologue changed into a song taken up by the 
wi ole chorus, whereupon the curtain of the central 
stage rose, exposing to view the first part of the 
tableaux vivants, that were so exceedingly well done 
that one could only compare them to wax-work fig- 
ures, so accurate the position, so fixed the limbs ; the 
chorus then retired toward the stage. The first tab- 
leau represented Adam and Eve being expelled from 
paradise by the angel with the flaming sword. The 
curtain fell, the chorus resumed its semi circular po- 
sition, sang a song of reconciliation, and then fell 
back into a position from the outer edges of the stage 
to the walls of the proscenium. After the chorus 
sang ‘‘Eternal God, O hear thy children’s faltering 
prayer,” the curtain rose, revealing a second tableau: 
A group of children kneeling before a crucifix, the 
symbol of salvation, while seraphic music was heard 
proceeding from the stage. The beautiful picture 
vanished in a few minutes, when the choragus re- 
peated the prologue to the first principal scene. He 
pointed out the lesson taught by the tableau in deep, 
well expressed words, and finished by exhorting the 
audience to follow the Redeemer who, through his 
blood, obtained for us salvation. While the chora- 
gus was still speaking, we heard the shouts of “Ho- 
sanna” in the distance, the chorus then disappeared 
entirely from the stage, when the central curtain was 
raised, exposing a scene representing the entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem. The central stage was open- 
ed up to its full extent, and the background was a 
sunny landscape. Great crowds of children with 
palm branches came out of one of the side streets ; 
mén, women, and children joined them, alt with 
palm branches. In the midst of this crowd of some 
300 persons, dressed in variegated costumes, the Sa- 
viour was seen sitting upon an ass. Every eye was 
strained to catch a glimpse of Christ (Joseph Mayr), 
a noble figure, and one of the best delineators of the 
Saviour that Ammergau has ever produced. The 
acting followed very closely the description given in 
the Bible. As the procession slowly advanced, hav- 
ing emerged, when about half way down the central 
stage, into a side street, aud thence upon the prosce- 
nium, the chorus and the multitude sang, “Hail 
Thou! Son of David, Hosanna! Blessed is He 
who cometh to take possession of David's throne,” 
etc. Christ sat with sad face upon the ass ; he then 
descended and imparted his teachings to the people. 
The effect that this scene produced was remarkable. 
The Jesus of the people’s childhood was there, the 
veritable Jesus that we have seen in the pictorial 





Bibles ever since boyhood, and the slight exclama- 
tion of surprise and wonder that rose from the people 
can well be understood. Christ was over six feet in 
height, well made, but somewhat slender, with black 
beard and hair, the latter falling in locks far over his 
shoulders. For the first part of the performance it 
has been said that his features were too sad, that he 
did not excite enough sympathy. There is truth in 
this; his full power, earnestness, and majesty only 
came fully into play during the representation of the 
Passion proper. 
SCENE IN THE TEMPLE. 


The scenes followed each other in rapid succession. 
While the people were singing hosannas around the 
Saviour, the curtain of the central stage rose, and 
displayed the interior ef the temple, wherein buying 
and selling were going on. Buyers and sellers were 
standing around booths containing doves and other 
animals. The money-changers, Jews of true Polish 
type, were there. Christ approached them, and ad- 
dressed to them the words, “‘My house is the house 
of prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves,” 
overturning at the same time one of the money-tables. 
I shall not attempt to follow the play through the 18 
following scenes, nor describe the many beautiful 
tableaux vivants. From the beginning to the end it 
was one sublime whole, of which I can only give a 
slight idea. The second act represented the sitting 
of the high court of the Sanhedrim ; Caiaphas, An- 
nas, priests and counsellors sitting in judgment as to 
what should be done with Christ. The preceding 
tableau was that of Jacob’s sons keeping their sheep ; 
Joseph, in his flowery garment, advancing toward 
them, while the brethers were plotting his destruc- 
tion. The third act, representing the parting in 
Bethany, was one of the very best of the morning 
scenes. It is preceded by two significant tableaax— 
first, the departure of young Tobias from his parents ; 
secondly, the lamenting bride, in the Song of Solo- 
mon—both having reference to the parting of Jesus 
from his mother, the explanation being given in the 
usual way by the singing chorus. “Where is He 
gone—where is He gone—the grandest of all peo- 
ple?” said one part of the chorus, as the bride’s song 
of lamentation, to which the other answered, ‘‘Dear- 
est soul, be comforted! Thy friend will come once 
more!” The music and singing were extremely 
simple and sweet. In the parting scene introduced 
by these two tableaux we had oar first glimpse of 

riulein Franciska Hunger, who personated the Vir- 
gin Mary. For the Virgin, great care is taken by 
the committee to select a girl of the village whose 
fame is spotless. It is a difficult part, but one which 
Franciska filled to perfection. She is a charming, 
sympathetic being, full of tenderness, and neither she 
nor Christ could control their emotions at the part- 
ing scene. The eyes of both were filled with tears. 
During this scene the delineator of Judas had the first 
opportunity to exhibit his truly dramatic talent. In 
contrast with the deep emotion of the Virgin, Judas 
was lamenting at that useless outlay of 300 denarii 
for the precious vestment. Franciska’s form was 
hardly so fully developed as we could wish, but her 
face was extremely expressive. Among the female 
actors Franciska took the first place; she acted her 

art with such power and fitness that little room was 
left to criticize her. Indeed, we doubt if criticism 
should be admitted in judging of the whole play. 
That has grown up with the life of the people, and is 
infinitely above the ordinary ran of dramatic acting. 
The fourth act represented the last journey of Christ 
to Jerusalem, and is followed by the Last Supper, 
the betrayer and Jesus at the Mount of Olives, which 
usually concludes the first half of the performance, 
when a pause of an hour is made te give the actors 
and spectators time to partake of some refreshments. 
It must have been a great relief to the chorus, which 
had been standing in the hot sun a long time, and 
not less to the spectators not under cover, since they 
had not been allowed any shade except their hats. 
The peasant women were literally burned. The act- 
ing in the above scenes was well maintained. Tho 
role of Judas became constantly mere interesting. 
The act representing the betrayal was introduced by 
a tableau, showing dacob’s sons selling their brother 
Joseph to the Midianitish merchant, the chorus ex- 
plaining the text in song. Gregor Lechner, who per- 
sonated Judas, was perhaps the finest actor among 
the Ammergauers. Throughout his long and ardu- 
ous role he never became extravagant. It was his 
desire of gain that obtained the mastery over him, 
and he retained it until the moment when remorse 
seized him, as he found that he had betrayed the 
Master to death. When the blood-money was paid 
down to him, Judas grasped it and placed it in his 
money-bag, with an acting that was not to be sur- 
ssed. After.the play was over, I noticed several 
parties of both Englishmen and Americans address 
Judas, and thank him personally for his exquisite 
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Poe. He was everywhere acknowledged to 
the best actor. 


CHRIST BROUGHT BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST. 


When the second part was about to commence, the 
youths and maidens of the chorus, in gay-colored 
cloaks, trooped out from right and left, and formed 
a line in the front of the stage. The deep voice of 
their leader, the choragus, was heard explaining the 
tableau about to be shown, and they wheeled back in 
two lines flanking the approach to the inner theatre 
just as its curtain rose. We had a scene represented 
wherein the prophet of God received a blow for 
speaking the trath to Ahab. This was typical of 
the treatment of Christ before the high priest. The 
figures in the tableau remained motionless as rocks 
for several minutes, until the curtain slowly fell 
again, and the chorus renewed its line across the 
front. When the song was over, the singers filed off 
to either side, and the action of the play was taken 
up. Jesus was seen dragged as a prisoner before the 
high priest, taken up into the balcony of his house, 
and questioned with brutal harshness. Many accus- 
ers appeared against the captive, and the rabble 
clamored against him; but he retained his patient 
dignity, and answered nothing. He was cuffed on 
the face by a serving man for refusing to speak, and 
that sensation of looking on at cruelty which it was 
intended to foster in this part of the play, began to 

w strong with the spectators. Joseph Mayr sus- 
tained the lefty character assigned to him with per- 
fect skill. It was impossible to see him brought by 
degrees to his death without a warmer and warmer 
sympathy with his terrible position. The spectators 
dwelt on every detail of this mockery of justice with 
painfal interest. Even the rather lengthy proceed- 
ings before Caiaphas were watched unweariedly by 
an attentive “house,” and each step of the visits to 
Pilate and to Herod was gazed at with eagerness. 
Pilate was very well rendered by Tobias Flunger, 
who himself played the principal part in former years. 
The cold dignity of the Roman noble was fully 
brought out. His utter disdain of the accusers 
of Christ could scarcely be concealed, though he ul- 
timately yielded to their clamor. It was a most 
effective scene—wonderfully effective, considering 
the circumstances of the play—when Pilate, in the 
balcony of his house, one of the permanent balconies 
that flanked the inner theatre, received Jesus for 
judgment, and was inclined to release him. The 
Jews cried loudly for blood; the Roman governor, in 
his purple robe, remained sternly impassive, and the 
bright equipments of his legionaries glittered in the 
sunshine. We were all of us so intent on the play 
that the surroundings of Ober Ammerzgan seemed 

uite forgotten. The spectators were carried back to 
jenn, to the time of the unjast accusation, and 
of the shouting rabble which demanded that Christ 
should die. We could almost shudder for them as 
we heard them exclaim, “Sein Blut komme iiber uns 
und unsere Kinder!” 


MERITS OF THE PERFORMANCE. 


There is one reason why the fact of acting in the 
open air in broad daylight should help rather than 
hinder the effect of the scenes. Most of them were 
supposed to occar in the open air and in broad day- 
light, and no arrangement of theatrical gas jets could 
be so mach like nature as a glow of real sunshine. 
It would be different in case of rain. But then, rain 
would spoil in any case such a meeting as that of 
Ober Ammergan. We were most fortunate, yester- 
day, in having all the freshness of the previous night’s 
shower with a blaze of sunshine well suiting the sup- 
posed scene of action in Judea. These peasant actors 
were 80 little ‘made up” that they could bear day- 
light. Their hair and beards were worn according 
to the requirements of their particular parts, so that no 
knocking about on the stage could disarrange them. 
It was a great point to have this nataral preparation 
complete. Another point in favor of the effect of the 
Passion play, despite its being given in the open air, 
is the very strong array of secondary characters which 
the village can produce. I cannot style them “su- 
pers” in current stage parlance, for they were as 
much in earnest, and often as artistic in their way as 
the principal actors. From the round.about chubby 
little archins who stood so immovable in the tableaux 
vivants, to the stalwart men who depicted the Roman 
soldiers with such brutal simplicity and rrathfulness, 
all did their = with good effect. The Romans 
were rigidly drilled. There was no comparing the 
followers of the high priest with them for a moment. 
These last had helmets and spears, and a somewhat 
military look, but the villagers brought out very 
clearly the fact that the Roman discipline was far 
superior. It was the bright, strong legionaries, nev- 
ertheless, who were shown us in the midst of their* 
odious task of persecuting Christ. They were the 





blind instruments of the sins of others, and their com- 


bination of personal indifference with ferocious ribal- 
dry was very well realized. 


THE CROWN OF THORNS. 


We were also shown a good tableau of the murder 
of Abel, to introduce us to the scene of the remorse 
and suicide of Judas. The appearance of the treach- 
erous disciple before the sanhedrim and his passion- 
ate appeal to the elders to undo his work, and his 
flinging back of the blood money amid their sarcastic 
laughter, was most vividly rendered. There was the 
same difficulty about its being night time, when the 
moment of the suicide approached, as there was with 
the scene on the mount of Olives. But thongh this 
difficulty puts the out-door play at a disadvantage, 
yet, by shading the middle stage from the sun rather 
more than it was previously shaded, an effect of 
gloom was certainly produced. The actual suicide 
was not shown, for the curtain fell just as Judas had 
attached his girdle to the branch of a tree. It was 
not intended to lessen the force of the final sacrifice 
by allowing other scenes of too painful a nature to 
be witnessed beforehand. Thus, though a little later 
on Jesus was discovered, when the curtain arose, 
bound to a pillar, where he had been scourged by the 
soldiery—we did not actually watch the scourging. 
The most shocking thing which was seen before the 
cracifixion, was the pressing on to the head of our 
Lord of the crown of thorns. This was done with a 
grim appearance of reality by two soldiers, who 
crossed their spears over the crown to press it down. 
But it was done in a moment, and the spectators had 
but time to give a gasp of horror, when the meck 
head which had sunk under the pressure was raised 
again with patient dignity. We were coming to the 
end of the play—coming slowly but surely, with a 
fixed and sorrowful interest, which seemed more and 
more to take hold of every one present. Pilate had 
brought out Christ and Barabbas, and had set them 
before the people, and the people had clamored for 
the release of the murderer. The Roman had washed 
his hands of the innocent blood which was to be shed, 
and an officer of his household had read aloud, from 
the balcony, the warrant for the execution. Then 
we had the sad procession winding across the outer 
stage on the way to Calvary, and a most pathetic 
interlude, when the Virgin Mary, entering the ex- 
treme left, heard the murmur of the advancing crowd, 
and half feared, half wondered what it might be. She 
caught sight of Jesus, and fell back into the arms of 
those who were with her, sobbing out, “My son! my 
son!” Tt was not until the procession had moved 
out of sight, after Simon of Cyrene had been com- 
pelled to take up the cross, which Jesus could no 
longer support, that the spectators could breathe free- 
ly fora moment. The chorus came upon the outer 
stage, robed in black. There was no tableau shown, 
but the tapping of hammers could be heard behind 
the curtain of the inner theatre, as Jesus was nailed 
upon the cross. The leader of the chorus sang, or 
rather recited, in deep melancholy tones, a descrip- 
tion of the sacrifice which was to be offered, and all 
the singers joined in solemnly at the end with these 
words :— 

O bringet dieser Liebe 
Nur fromme Herzenstriebe 
Am Kreuzaltar 

Zam Opfer dar ! 


CHRIST’S DEATH AND RESURRECTION. 


The chorus wheeled back to either side as the cur- 
tain rose, and we saw the cross about to be raised on 
the middle stage, with its living burden already at- 
tached to it. This was the crowning moment of the 
whole play. The two thieves were discovered cruci- 
fied to the right and left of the middle stage, and 
were merely hung the traditional way, with their 
arms bent over the arms of the cross, not nailed to it 
The large cross on which Jesus was nailed was seen 
slowly rising between the other two, and it was im- 
possible to distinguish how the body was attached, 
supposing, as we must suppése, that the appearance 
of being nailed was feigned. Joseph Mayr possessed 
great physical strength, or he would never bear 20 
minutes of this uncomfortable position. He was 
dressed in flesh-colored tights, with a cloth about his 
loins, and had the crown of thorns on his head. The 
pictorial effect was perfect. Like so many other of 
the seenes in the Passion play, the scene of the cruci- 
fixion was modeled on an engraving of Albert Durer, 
and was modeled to the life. We held our breath. 
We watched the soldiers and the people passing to 
and fro before the cross, and saw all the details of the 
tragedy enacted according to Holy Writ. We-could 
but faintly wonder how the real Bavarian villager, 
raised aloft before our eyes, was able to endure the 
severe strain upon his muscles. The executioners 
squabbled over the clothing of their victim, the priests 
and elders uttered the bitterest taunts, and those 
money changers expelled in the opening scene from 


| the temple were present to rejoice at the crucifixion. 
When all was over there was the stroke with a lance- 
= in the side of our Lord, and a rush of what 
ked like blood—so that the spectators shuddered 
—and the soldiers and the people-withdrew from 
sight, and the descent from the cross was reverently 
and skilfully managed. The Virgin Mary, John 
and Mary Magdelene, with Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus, who had been — all the time, were 
seen supporting the body of Christ, or lamenting over 
it. They had to come forward a little too soon as an 
artistic question, on account of the immense fatigue 
to the chief actor of every additional minute; bat 
they did their part very well. The curtain fell, and 
we had a strange feeling of relief that the worst was 
over. What remained to be seen was less effective, 
though not less earnestly played. The resurrection 
of our Lord was given in something between an act 
and atableau. He appeared rising from the grave 
before the astonished soldiers, and passed quickly out 
of sight. Then, when He had been seen for a mo- 
ment speaking to Mary Magdalene, we reached the 
end of the play. The chorus, once more in gay-col- 
ored cloaks, sang a joyous song of triumph, and the 
scene displayed on the middle stage represented 
Christ in the distance, with the banner of the cross 
in His hand, and a crowd of people kneeling before 
him. Unless a play were so quietly and earnestly 
acted, by men and women who devote themselves to 
it as almost a religious duty, it would be impossible 
for any Christian with the ideas of our generation to 
sit watching it. There was of necessity so near an 
approach to what would be sheer blasphemy, with 
with many styles of treatment, that one can well see 
why Passion plays in other places have been put a 
stop to. All that can be said is that, where alone it 
now exists, the old institution is kept up with due 
reverence, and that it is a most curious sight to see. 





New Oratorios. 
(From the London Orchestra.) 


The season has passed over without the presenta- 
tion of a new oratorio, but the Festival Carnival in 
the country is to be distinguished by the advent of 
two fresh illustrations of the highest order in musical 
composition. There is good reason for the quiet of 
our modern oratorio writer during the great London 
season. Handel is pre-eminent in Exeter Hall and 
during this season he has not only been heard in 
great force in the Strand, but also with the utmost 
magnificence at the Crystal Palace. Further, his 
grand contemporary has come in—Sebastian Bach 
has been heard in his immeasurable work of the 
“ Passione,” and stands no longer outside. He has 
entered the charmed circle in his true character, and 
points to his hundred folios with grave yet benignant 
aspect, saying, “These are mine, let them be heard 
in their turn.” Whatever may be the immediate ef- 
fect from hearing the great choral school of composi- 
tion which marked the art musical world of the mid- 
die of the last century we stay not to inquire, but 
there is one abiding result ever manifest and utterly 
incontrovertable. However apparent the inadequacy 
of the means to the end, the sensation of power in 
this school of composition is of the highest possible 
kind, it is enormous—perfect—overwhelming ; and 
it completely dwarfs all modern effort and wipes it 
out of the memory. However cheering and kindly 
may be the public feeling to the modern oratorio 
composer, however merciful to his forgetfulness, his 
inexperience, or even his errors, watching for the 
good and turning away eyes and ears from the bad, 
still there is at work an irresistible power which gov- 
erns and subdues all impulses and imaginings, and 
compels the hearer of Handel and Bach to the ad- 
ministration of a stern justice and a bowing down to 
the ever-living trnth. The older art—the result of 
inherent power and prolonged exertion—reigns su- 
preme. The life spent in acquiring a subtlety of ex- 
pression, a boldness, fearlessness, and swiftness in 
doing the thing, is victorious and triumphant ; and it 
is felt that modern life cannot realize such results, 
and hardly indeed enter into its methods and details. 

There was a time, and not so very long ago, when 
this state of the public mind and the drush-work of 
the English painters were at opposite points of the 
compass. Haydon—the unfortunate—the ill-taught 
and misguided enthusiast—tells us he accompanied 
Sir Thomas Lawrence to visit the first display of 

ictures by the old masters seen in this county, and 
e describes in his amusing yet caustic way the wrath, 
tulance, and dismay of the most beloved of fash- 
ionable painters. ‘What do they mean by it 2” said 
Sir Thomas, “this will do us great mischief; it will 
ruinus.” Again, when the great picture by Rubens 
of the Chapeau de Paille was exhibited, Haydon took 
the then famed Milton-Jerusalem Martin to con it 





over. “How pure and brilliant, how soft and sil- 
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very, how wonderful!” said Haydon. “It is fine,” 
rejoined Martin. “Ah!” said Haydon, “how few in 
these days attain to anything like this ; and yet, per- 
haps, even this may not rank with Titian in all his 
tremendous effects of golden brilliancy and power of 
color. It is a perfect lesson to any painter.” As a 
commentary to this, let any of our readers go to the 
South Kensington Gallery and look over the vaunt- 
ed contents of the Vernon Collection and the works 
of the painters in this country of that period and the 
thirty years preceding it. It will be found that some 
of the pictures stand forth in imbecility, untruth, and 
deformity almost as the efforts of maniacs, and that 
a picture the result of right motive-or unjust action is 
the exception. And then to turn into the next room, 
and see that “Blue Boy” of Gainsborough, and the 
specimens of Reynolds who, if here and ‘there want- 
ing the power of the old artists, never failed in con- 
ception or the appreciation of grand effect ! 

The real secret of old art is, that the artist was 
true to himself, true to his work, and when young 
labored until imagination, invention, and calculation 
of result filled his heart and governed his hand. 
Nothing was done without activity of mind and utili- 
ty of spirit, and the possession of power to do in the 
best way whatever was required to be done. It was 
the union of high thought with consummate knowl- 
edge. The large heart and the lofty spirit seems to 
have departed with Handel. Herein Haydn fails ; 
and, to quote the words of Beethoven, “the Creation 
will die.” Again, with the power there must be the 
opportunity. A great work must be done continu- 
ously, and without effort in its mechanism. Look at 
the oratorios of Spohr, all ground up—one melan- 
choly looking grist—in one Lilliputian mill. He is 
like the tiniest of Shetland ponies maundering round 
and round his confined circle, pulverizing grain 
against which the appetite unceremoniously revolts. 
Consider again the long, but not large, works of 
Schubert, a man well competent to do any work that 
could be finished by dinner-time and bring him the 
two florins for dinner, wine and tobacco, but utterly 
unequal, through necessity and position, to think out 
a long work, |*| and utterly wanting the power to pre- 
sent it in any pleasant or sufferable form.[?] The early 
thorough training of Handel and his Court pensions 
gave us the Handel oratorios. The years of solita 
labor and the church position have given us the Bach 
Litanies, Motets, and Passiones. Give an English- 
man, of good musical talent and acquirement, the 
run of Westminster Abbey, enough to eat and to 
drink and the wherewithal he can be clothed, we 
may then perhaps squeeze an oratorio out of him, 
but oratorios have never yet and never will come out 
of Ladies’ schools, West-end concert rooms, or from 
men who have to run here, there and every where to 
give a lesson to young girls at boarding-school or at 
home, or to some rubicund full-blown amateur too 
old to work and too idle to remember. How can 
any one so situate gain any freedom, any power of 
thought, any certainty in development, any beauty of 
finish? Art takes its tone from the reiterated action, 
from the trae or false life, from custom, from acci- 
dent, and in these days the rule is to machine the 
poor artist into a state bordering on puerility if not 
tending to palsy. An oratorio when written must be 
sold, or its composer will die of starvation. If writ- 
ten with solemn purpose to arouse noble emotion— 
an utter impossibility, however, as things now stand 
with the English composer—who would purchase it ? 
If written in the old school, who would listen to it ? 
If in the modern, who could bear it? If made up of 
songs to sell and choruses penned in the school-room 
years ago as exercises—childish exercises—in single 
or double counterpoint, what subscriber to Exeter 
Hall or St. James’s would ever put up with it? Un- 
fortunately for the oratorio, Mendelssohn set the 
fashion of laying out its movements in parcels for 
sale or applause--a song here, sweet and sugary, a 
trio or quartet there, a tender bit, and then a fiery 
rush. No one in these days sends for half a ream of 
paper, takes the libretto and writes straight on with 
nothing but the dramatic intention to guide him. 
And yet this did Handel do. And did Handel dis- 
dain the works of his predecessors? Quite the con- 
trary ; he looked back, studied the great thoughts of 
the dead, and profited by their spirits and mechan- 
isms. Now-adays every one is filching from his 
next-door neighbor, and taking what is assuredly not 
worth the stealing. To our young hands at the ora- 
torio we can — say—‘‘Don’t go to Paris, there is 
nothing there ; don’t go to Modern Germany, there 
is nothing there ; look back, do as Handel did ; first 
learn how to do it, and then consult the works of 
those that have done it. Leave Mendelssohn and 
Spohr alone ; never touch Schubert or Schumann, 
avoid Wagner, and go back to the mummy cases 
that have the spirit-bird fluttering upon them. Catch 
be am if you can, and you will not fail in your 





Mario’s Farewell. 
Tue Great Tenor’s Apievu TO THE STaGE-—A 
SKETCH OF HIS LIFE, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


Lonpon, July 19, 1871.—Signor Mario, the justly 
celebrated tenor, has sung his farewell song, and last 
night bid adieu to the stage. The scene of his last 
public appearance was Covent Garden, and the opera 
chosen for the occasion was the well known and much 
admired “ La Favorita.” On the appearance of the 
celebrated singer the utmost enthusiasm prevailed. 
It proved a demonstration unparalled almost in the 
history of the lyric stage. The whole audience rose 
to do honor to the artist, and it was some time ere the 
performance could proceed. All through the enter- 
tainment the emotion of the tenor was noticeable, yet 
he carried himself bravely through to the end. He 
felt the influence of the surroundings. Eleven times 
he was called before the curtain, to receive the hom- 
age of royalty itself, associated with the beauty, wit, 
talent, wealth and elegance of the British metropolis. 
Showers of laurel wreaths and rare flowers were 
strewn before the footlights at the feet of the artist. 
It was amid such a scene as this that the great tenor 
took his farewell of the stage. 

Your readers will no doubt call to mind the im- 
mense furor created in New York on the appearance 
of Signor Mario and Mme. Grisi at Castle Garden in 
1854, and as a sketch of the life of this gifted singer 
may not at this time be inappropriate, the particulars 
of his extraordinary career, as drawn by himself, will 
no doubt prove interesting. Thus he tells his story : 


A SKETCH OF MARIO BY HIMSELF. 

I was born in 1810, on the 18th October, at Cag- 
liari, in Sardinia. My father was the Marchese di 
Candia. I was sent to the Military Academy, and 
served in the army seven years, I was aid-de-camp 
to my father, at Nice, where he had been appointed 
Governor. At that time the Duchesse de Berri made 
her expedition to the south of France, and I visited 
her on board the steamer in which she was concealed. 
My father being ordered to Genoa, where he also 
filled the post of Governor, I followed him thither, 
still in the same capacity. When at Genoa I was 
suspected of associating with those who were politi- 
cally opposed to the Government, and was, in con- 
sequence, deputed to carry dispatches to Sardinia. 
This being evidently a pretext to get rid of me, I 
protested, and was anxious to appeal to the King, 
Carlo Alberto, against what I considered an indigni- 
ty put upon me. However, the Marchese Paolucci 
showed me the general order and the note affixed to 
it, according to which, if the lieutenant objected to 
the duty, he was to consider himself at the disposal 
of the general in command—which, in fact, was 
equivalent to my being placed under arrest. In 
spite of the advice of my good friend, the Marquis, I 
sent in my papers to the authorities and decided to 
embark for Spain. It being some time before the 
preparations for my departure could be made, I had 
to conceal myself in Genoa, which, thanks to the 
assistance of a young lady to whom I was much at- 
tached, I successfully accomplished for a month. At 
the expiration of that time I took passage on board a 
boat bound for Marseilles, intending to proceed 
thence to Spain. On arriving at Marseilles and 
making myself known to the authorities, I was re- 
ceived with the greatest hospitality and strongly ad- 
vised not to continue my journey as I intended, but 
to make my way to Paris, which advice I followed. 
I remained in Paris but a short time, and was per- 
suaded to join a party going to London. 

Being well acquainted with Admiral Fielding’s 
family, through them I was introduced to the Duke 
of Wellington. Still anxious to visit Spain, I asked 
the Duke to give me some facility for so doing. He 
assured me it was a country in which I should make 
no progress—that the more energy I displayed the 
more enemies I should make, and the only thing I 
could hope for there, with any certainty, was a coup 
de fusil. He concluded his advice by telling me; 
“Amusez vous, et je ferai quelque chose pour vous plus 
tard.” This counsel I followed to such good pur- 
pose that time passed away and with it all my money, 
until at last I found myself without any means of 
support. I then resolved to go to America,and secured 
a cabin on board a sailing vessel, starting from the 
Thames, having with some difficulty managed to 
scrape together £40 to pay the passage. A week be- 
fore the ship was to sail I fell ill. I had to abandon 
the idea of going to America, and, what was worse, 
to forfeit the £40. During this illness I experienced 
the profondeur of English hospitality, and was treated 
like a brother by those with whom I had the good 
luck to become acquainted. I was urged to go to 
Paris to consult the doctors, and was taken there by 
one of my English friends in his travelling carriage. 

In Paris I improved in health and made the ac- 
quaintance of the Marquis Aguado, then the director 





of the two theatres—the Opera and the Theatre des 
Italiens. I was also intimate with the Prince Bel- 
giojoso, with whom I used to sing duets en amateur. 
My financial circumstances, however, became sv 8e- 
rious that I made them known to the Prince, who 
insisted upon my turning my vocal abilities to ac- 
count. This was at first very obnoxious to me. I 
had looked forward to a very different career from 
that of an artist, which I then thought unmanly and 
unsuited to my tastes. But the Prince would not 
listen to my objections, assuring me that, were it not 
for family considerations, he would, in spite of his 
social position, go himself upon the stage. He spoke 
to the Marquis Aguado on by behalf, and obtained 
for me an engagement for three years. For the first 
year, which was passed in study, I received 14,000 
francs, for the second 32,000, and for the third 45,- 
000 francs. For the first six months I was placed 
under the tuition of Meyerbeer, whom I daily visited. 
No composer who ever lived took such pains with 
his work as Meyerbeer—and of this I had frequent 
opportunities of judging while studying with him. 
made my first appearance in Paris on December 
1, 1838, in “Robert le Diable,” at the Grand Opera. 
I sang there two years and a half, and played in the 
“Comte Ory,” “Le Drapier,’”’ and other operas. In 
1840 Aguado made me sing at the Italiens, where [ 
appeared in “L’Elisire d’Amore.” I really forget 
whether it was in 1839 or 1840 that I came out at 
Her Majesty’s, in “Lucrezia Borgia,” with Giulia 
Grisi, but it was about that time. I was not consid- 
ered a success at any rate; and, in fact, my career 
did not begin until 1842, when I sang in Dublin with 
Tamburini, Grisi and Lablache, and with Benedict 
as conductor. After that I returned to Paris, and 
sang the “‘Rubini Repertoire,” in which I was most 
fortunate. Since then my life has passed but too 
quickly away in going from Paris to London a 
season, and meeting always with the greatest kind- 
ness everywhere. In the winter of 1849 I went, for 
the first time, to Russia, and in 1854 to America. 
London and Paris, however, have been the two cities 
of which I shall always have the most pleasant rec- 
ollections, unless it be Dublin, where I first received 
the greatest encouragement. Strange to say, I have 
never sung in Ituly. 





Mario’s Retirement. 
COMMENTS OF LONDON JOURNALS. 


The Times remarks that Signor Mario had before 
him an admirable exemplar in the late|?] Giulia Grisi, 
of whom, both in comic and in serious opera, he was 
frequently a colleague. From Grisi he learnt a vast 
deal, and to such good purpose that in the course of 
time he became Grisi’s equal, and, further on in the 
course of time, her superior. It is worth noting that, 
whereas at Her Majesty’s Theatre Signor Mario 
used to be almost exclusively associated with Italian 
vocalists pur sang , he has, at the Royal Italian Op- 
era, been continually associated with vocalists of oth- 
er nationalities—German, French, Spanish, Ameri- 
can, English, &c. All that was worth learning from 
the, so to speak, exotic elements by which he has so 
frequently been surrounded was used for his own pe- 
culiar advantage. It was no detriment to him that 
in the “Huguenots” and the ‘“Prophéte” he should 
have as his earliest partner an artist of such high in- 
tellectuality as Mme. Pauline Viardot Garcia, one of 
the most distinguished of musical Spaniards. He 
doubtless caught much from the gifted sister of Mal- 
ibran, but added a grace of his own which invested 
with a double charm what he had appropriated. 
Signor Mario’s genius, indeed, from the beginning 
was appropriative ; and it was only as he advanced 
in years that it assumed an undeniably inventive 
power—a power to which in Italian Opera we are in- 
debted for his superb impersonation of Fernando, in 
the “Favorita,” his Raoul in the ‘ Huguenots,” and, 
perhaps, most striking of all, his Jean of Leyden in 
the “Prophéte.” When he first essayed the operas 
of Verdi, it was generally thought he would fail. 
But no. His “Jacopo Foscari” was a masterpiece of 
vocal and dramatic power not easy to forget ; while 
in later characters of the now most popular of Italian 
composers, and, conspicuous among the rest, the 
Duke (of Mantua) in “Rigoletto,” and that other Duke 
(of Naples) in “Un Ballo in Maschera,” to say noth- 
ing of Manrico in the ‘Trovatore” if the fourth act, 
the chef d’ cuvre of Verdi, be the test—he has long 
shone peerless. Lastly, among French operas in 
which Signor Mario has earned well-merited distinc- 
tion may be named, “Romeo et Giulietta,” which 
many amateurs are disposed to look upon as the 
“capo d’opera” of M. Gounod, and which at all 
events has every pretension to rank with the eminent 
composer’s “Faust”—and even with his “Mireille,” 
on the whole the most original and freshest of his 
dramatic pieces. None who witnessed Signor Ma- 
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rio’s impersonation of the “star crossed lover,” asso- 
ciated with the incomparable Giulietta of Mme. Ade- 
lina Patti, can remember it without deep and abiding 
interest. Romeo, Signor Mario’s last new “creation,” 
was in many respects perhaps his very finest. 


The Daily News wonders how many great singers 
of the other sex have been rivals and successors, and 
challenged together, or in turns, the admiration of 
the world of London, while Mario ruled not merely 
supreme, but almost alone. Giulia Grisi, with the 
beauty and symmetry of an antique stature, with her 
superb voice and the unsurpassed splendor of her 
dramatic genias; Jenny Lind, the most popular and 
successful, if not the greatest singer to whom the 
world ever listened, and who quitted the field mag- 
nanimously and wisely while yet in her prime; 
Viardot, with her thrilling lyric power and passion ; 
Bosio, that bright light of the firmament of song, 80 
ae and suddenly extinguished; the bold 

rilliancy of Cruvelli ; the vivid force of Piccolo- 
-mini ; Patti’s exquisite purity and sweetness ; Lucca’s 
energy of dramatic expression ; the noble classic dig- 
nity and grandeur of Tietjens ; the sympathetic ten- 
derness of Nilsson—these are only some of the names 
and gifts which will spring at once to every recol- 
lection as we think over the years of Mario’s career. 
But daring that time how many great tenors have 
crossed the stage whereon he appeared! On a small 
scrap of paper one might write down all their names ; 
and it is not too much to say that not one could claim 
to be, in the union of lyrical and dramatic qualities, 
the rival of Mario. It is a wise resolve that bids him 
now to withdraw from the scene of so prolonged and 
complete a success. 


The Standard speaks of Signor Mario as indebted 
to no accident of time, place, or association for the 
splendid triumphs which he has won. But the high- 
est genius can still profit from a felicitous combina. 
tion of circumstances, and the circumstances of Sig- 
nor Mario’s entrance to artistic life were felicitous in 
an eminent degree. The constant colleague of the 
incomparable Grisi, he was indisputably inflnenced 
by the careful study of her performances. And at 
no time has Signor Mario ceased to derive advan- 
tage from the artistic examples of those with whom 
he has associated. It is not too much to say that 
there has ever been noticeable in his genius a strong 
eclectic or appreciative power. He has ever, not in- 
deed imitated, but made indisputably his own, all 
that careful observation snggested as excellent, or 
the unerring instinct of art marked out as worthy to 
be followed. As Signor Mario’s triamphs have been 
exceptionally brilliant, so the Standard thinks is the 
art in whose service these triumphs have been at- 
tained beyond all others happy in its nature and for- 
tunate in its opportunities. It is the unique privi- 
lege of actor or singer that the fruition of success is 
almost simultaneous with its achievement. 


The Daily Telegraph is of opinion that one of the 
most remarkable characteristics in this hero’s re- 
markable career is its gradual development. When 
he first tried his powers on the lyric stage in 1838, he 
was simply a good-looking young nobleman with a 
pretty voice, ignorant of everything appertaining to 
the arduous profession on which he had embarked as 
much, perhaps, from vanity as from hope of reward. 
When in the succeeding year he made his debut in 
England, it was to introduce to us what was then a 
character—Gennaro, in ‘“Lucrezia Borgia,’’—for 
which he was singularly well fitted. Signor Mario, 
indeed, is one of the few Gennaros over whose sleep- 
ing form Lucrezia could sing “Com’ 2 bello, qual’ 
incanto,” without provoking a smile. The hand 
some appearance of the young tenor struck his hear- 
ers much more forcibly than his voice; and while 
stern critics spoke of his musical acquirements with 
contempt, he was at once dubbed the “young Romeo 
of the Italian stage.” For many years afterwards 
Mario was but a “stick” in acting—a cold emitter of 
luscious sound. During the early part of his career 
he had to endure the redoubtable rivalry of the ac- 
complished Rubini, who, with his Jarme dans la voix, 
awakened the enthusiasm of the estabiished opera- 
goers. Not till 1843, when Mario created the char- 
acter of Ernesto in “Don Pasquale,” and witched all 
hearers in the famous serenade, did he achieve the 
honor of having an original part composed for him; 
but then, improving steadily both as singer and actor, 
he was gladly accepted as the sentimental hero for 
most of the lighter lyric pieces in the pure Italian 
school. When in 1847 the famous schism took him, 
in company with Grisi, to the rival establishment in 
Covent Garden, he began to extend his repertoire ; 
and feeling his way by slow degrees, he developed 
those high histrionic powers for which he is now 
justly distinguished. For more than a genera- 
tion—for full three-and thirty years—Mario has given 





delight to thousands, meanwhile gradually ripening 
his powers, even after they had passed their meridian 
of perfection ; atoning in his first years by natural 
grace for his lack of artistic training, and in his later 
seasons making ap by consummate skill for nature’s 
failure. Mario also has the rare advantage of a gen- 
erally artistic nature. He is a draughtsman of no 
mean pretensions, and an archeologist of much re- 
search; hence his picturesque costumes, which are 
invariably not less strictly accurate than they are fall 
of grace. Hence, too, the gestures which are as ele- 
gant as they seem unsought—as much in keeping 
with the character as with the situation. Mario, in 
fact, is artiste jusqu’au bout des ongles. Even strong 
democrats will feel disposed to attribute something 
of the eminently gentlemanlike demeanor that in- 
variably and under all circumstances distinguishes 
the famous tenor, to the sangre azur which flows in 
the Conte di Candia’s noble veins. 
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What Lack we Yet ? 

Onur city, as we have seen, is well provided, even 
richly, with permanently organized supplies of great 
Orchestral masic (Symphony Concerts, &c.) ; of Or- 
atorio, through the Handel and Haydn Society, now 
drawing to itself the cooperation of the best solo artists 
from England; and of Chamber Music, at least 
those forms of it in which the Piano-forte plays the 
leading or the only part; while for Violin Quartets 
and Quintets we may count upon the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club for a fair modicum, if not for all we 
want. 


We were glad also to copy, in our last, an account 
of a new organization,—private and social in its pur- 
pose, to be sure, but yet such that, if it succeeds as it 
bids most fair to do, it must have an influence on the 
musical culture of the community—for the practice 
of Part-Songs and Choruses by men’s voices, on a 
larger scale than the Chickering Club, or even than 
the Orpheus (of our German brothers),—of force 
enough, indeed, to be effective in a large hall. We 
are requested to correct one item in the statement : 
The number of active (singing) members is limited 
to sixty, instead of a hundred. Furthermore we are 
informed that the name of the Club will be “The 
Apollo.” From what we know already of its roll of 
“actives,” it will be composed of more choice singing 
material than we have ever had united here before, 
including those excellent voices which it has been a 
delight to hear in the Chickering and the Parker 
clabs, with others fit to be combined with them. The 
Harvard Musical Association is quite well represent- 
ed in the list. And this suggests to us a new-born 
hope, that through the good genius of “Apollo,” 
possibly, one element which we too long have lacked 
in our Symphony Concerts, that of the Choral pieces 
with Orchestra, of which Mendelssohn in his ‘‘Anti- 
gone” and “C&dipus” music, Schubert in choruses 
with more or less accompaniment of horns, &c., have 
given us such noble examples, may be occasionally 
represented. A private choir perhaps ‘can aid, con- 
sistently with its ideal, in what is done for culture, 
and not at all on speculation and for money. 

And this reminds us of the next need. One thing 
more we lack,—at least a further step in this direc- 
tion. We want a chorus of mixed voices, sopranos 
and altos as well as tenors and basses, select, well- 
trained, drawn together by a common liking for what 
is pare and true in music, and glowing with artistic 
zeal. A model of that, within too small a compass, 
we have had for half a dozen years or more in Mr. 
Parker's Club, and much we grieve to hear that there 
is any prospect of its dissolution. A good thing nev- 
er should say Die! But Music here in Boston needs 
just such a choir, only of double the number of voices, 
for the finer kind of public service. Far more one 





of from one to two hundred voices, male and female, 
whose special mission it should be to study and be- 
come able to bring out, with orchestra, numerous 
Cantatas and other compositions, secular and sacred, 
which do not come within the scope of the Handel 
and Haydn, or indeed of any Oratorio Society. 
Works much shorter than the Oratorios, yet of good- 
ly length, say of from half an hour to an hour, or an 
hour and a half. Schumann’s “Paradise and the 
Peri” and Mendelssohn’s “Walpurgis Night” have 
already been named in this connection. There are 
many more, covering a wide range in variety of style 
and character, which certainly have waited too long 
for a hearing in so musical a city. For instance: 
Handel’s “Acis and Galatea,” “L’ Allegro ed il 
Pensieroso” (Milton), ‘‘Alexander’s Feast,” and oth- 
ers ;—Sebastian Bach’s quaint Dramma per Musica, 
“The Singing Contest between Pan and Phoebus” 
(of which such a Society might have the honor of 
giving the first performance that we ever heard of !) ; 
—the music of Gluck’s operas ;—Mendelssohn’s 
“Loreley” fragments,” ‘‘Athalia,” &ec. ; Schumann’s 
wonderful music to Byron’s “Manfred,” with reading 
of the connecting passages of the poem ; perhaps one 
or two of his Scenes from Goethe’s “Faust”; Gade’s 
“Comala’’ (in which he has so caught the color and 
the soul of Ossian), with the orchestral background 
and environment,—it was charming as we heard it 
only with pianoforte ;—Ferd. Hiller’s “Nala and 
Damayanti,” &c., &. Morever such a Society, or 
perhaps better, still another one, might charge itself, 
as a most important speciality, a duty far. too long 
postponed, with the study of some of Sebastian Bach’s 
religious Cantatas, which are almost innumerable 
(80 of them having been already published in the 
Bach-Gesellschaft’s splendid serial edition of his 
works, and several of them having been made more 
practicable for performance by Robert Franz), of 
convenient length, and great variety, each embracing 
orchestral Symphonies, Chorales, elaborate Choruses, 
Recitatives and Arias for every kind of voice. It 
was through such devotion on the part of a Society, 
the “Bach-Verein,” specially formed for this purpose 
in Berlin, that the power and depth and beauty of 
the Cantatas began to reveal itself to our day and 
generation. And when will any earnest band of 
singers search out for us the hidden mysteries of 
Palestrina ? or even give us to drink of famous wa- 
ters we have always heard of, from such springs as 
Leo and Durante and Marcello? Will no one move, 
no keen and eager spirit, with a gift for leadership, 
in the resolute and pious exploitation of some one or 
several of these rich neglected veins ? 


We return to the subject of classical Chamber Mu- 
sic. What we have had for some years, what we are 
likely to have, seems but a meagre and uncertain 
supply for a city whick contains so many persons who 
take not only an enthusiastic, but an intellectual in- 
terest in music, and who desire to know the great 
composers in all the important forms of composition 
which their genius has enriched. Why can we not 
have something approaching, even if at an humble 
distance, the idea of those admirable “Monday Popu- 
lar Concerts” of London? There, at very moderate 
prices, except for a certain section of reserved seats, 
audiences of six or eight hundred people listen every 
week, throughout many months, to the best of quar- 
tet playing, piano music, and all the various combi- 
nations of a few instruments,—a very varied and ex- 
tensive repertory of nothing but the choicest,—with a 
few nice songs thrown in,—and for the interpretation 
of these masterworks the greatest artists who congre- 
gate in London, or pass through it, are employed in 
turn. Such violinists as Joachim, Vieuxtemps, 
Wieniawski and Wilhelmi lead sometimes in a Beet- 
hoven Quartet ; such violoncellists as Piatti take part 
in it; such pianists as Mme. Schumann, Arabella 
Goddard, Halle, &c., keep bringing out new treas- 
ures from the “‘Clavier-werke” of Bach and Beetho- 
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ven and Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn and 
Chopin, and many more. Now this of course is more 
than we can do. Great artists are far less available, 
and Boston is a small town compared with London. 
But Boston and what lies within an hour’s ride of it 
by rail certainly can furnish mausic-lovers enough, 
not to fill a St. James’s Hall once (and even twice) a 
week, but at least to make a goodly show, and a 
reasonably paying one, in a nice hall, like that of the 
Mechanics’ Association in Bedford Street, holding 
three or four hundred ; and we have artists enough 
among us to fill out a long series of rare programmes, 
and execute the music well with such inspiring op- 
portunity. The permanent nucleus being formed, 
and kept in constant use, it would soon become easy 
to enlist now and then the service in one or more 
concerts of this or that celebrity who may be visiting 
our cities. Had we our “Monday Pops,” though on 
a much smaller scale than London, no great vio- 
linist, or pianist, or real artist upon any instrument, 
who came along, could well escape giving us a taste 
of his quality in this form. 

Then consider what a 7 of really classical 
compositions there are for small groups of instru- 
ments, which we never hear ; especially for wind in- 
struments, whether by themselves, or with those of 
the violin tribe, or the piano, or with both. Besides 
the Septets of Hummel and of Beethoven, which we 
have sometimes heard, there are the Octet of Schu- 
bert; the Octet of Beethoven, purely for wind instru- 
ments ; a long list of such works by Mozart ; Oboe 
Concertos by Handel and others ; the Clarionet Con- 
certos which Mendelssohn wrote far his friend Bar- 
mann of Munich; and noend. It would be a great 
benefit to our orchestral music, also, could frequent 
employment in these smaller circles be made not only 
for our best violinists, cellists, &c., but more espec- 
ially for our best performers on wind instruments, 
the ohoe, clarinet, fagotto, horn, &c. Such employ- 
ment would be a means of keeping permanently with 
us the good artists upon instraments otherwise so 
little in demand, yet most essential to the proper 
rendering of the Symphonies. Has no one, then, the faith, 
the enterprise and tact to try the “Monday Pop’ experiment 
in Boston ? Verily we reed some of these small things, much 
more than we ever did or ever shall the ‘“‘big things,’ musical 
monstrosities and ‘“‘Jubilees” which give us such a questiona- 
ble name where the musical devotion is sincere and modest. 





Music Lessons. 

I often wonder that there are any children left to 
take them, when I consider what a vast number of 
teachers we have. But musicis so extensively cul- 
tivated, that in nearly every house there is a piano, 
and a teacher employed. In passing some house in 
a dingy street, suggestive of nothing but poverty and 
want, I have often been surprised to see through the 
open door that the room contained a piano, or I have 
heard its unmistakable tones. The poor washer- 
woman, who cannot pay money for lessons for her 
little girl, does washing for the music teacher, in ex- 
change for them ; the seamstress makes up for them 
by sewing. And if you question them as to their 
intentions, they will tell you that they do not wish 
their daughters to do hard work for a living, that 
they are educating them for music teachers. The 
teacher employed is probably quite ignorant ; perhaps 
she has taken but a few quarters instruction herself. 
After she has taught her hopeful pupils, as far as her 
knowledge will allow, they are pronounced perfect, 
and are then ready to enter the field as teachers them- 
selves, charging very moderate rates at first. Adver- 
tisements of lessons for $5.00 a quarter and “use of 
instrument for practise” are not unfrequent. 

An amasing example of the degree of proficiency 
which some think enough for the profession of 
teaching music, occurs to me now. In a country 
town in one of the Central States, noted for its insti- 
tutions of learning, a lady of doubtful age called upon 
the best established music teacher of the place, stating 
her desire to have instruction, in the following man- 
ner: “I am tired of my present employment (teach- 
ing a new system of dress-cutting) and have con- 
cluded to teach music. I will give you $10 if you 
will teach me one tune so that Ican play it as well 











as anybody.” Her proposal being indignantly re- 
fused by the teacher applied to, she went elsewhere 
and, on advancing the $10, learned the tune, and 
finally found mach employment as a music teacher 
in an adjoining village. That parents in country 
villages, and in towns where there is little culture of 
any kind, employ such teachers, is not to be won- 
dered at. They do the best they can to procure for 
their daughters instruction in music; because it is 
fashionable, or because papa might die, or become 
involved in his business, and it would be well to have 
this means of earning a livelihood ; and sometimes, 
because they love it. Not knowing the requisites of 
a good teacher they are incapable of judging of the 
merits of one, and are satisfied if the price of tuition 
be moderate. But it is true that in large cities, where 
there is every opportunity for cultivating the musical 
taste by hearing good music both publicly and_pri- 
vately, parents often are equally careless in the choice 
of a teacher, falling into the common error that a 
beginner can teach a beginner, that it is not worth 
while to pay for good instruction at the outset. 

This rule does not hold good in other branches of 
education, why should it in this? Many of our best 
educated men devote their whole time to the educa- 
tion of the young. In the “Kinder Garten’ the 
learned Professor not only joins in the studies but 
the games of the little ones, teaching them how to 
make their own playthings, and, without their know- 
ing it, combines instruction with amusement. 

With teachers so ignorant, is it then a wonder that 
every trace of musical feeling and love for the art is 
often driven out, when we see the stupid way in 
which many pupils are taught? When lessons are 
dull, what must practising be? The pupil watches 
the clock while she mechanically moves her fingers, 
anxious that the time at the piano may be got 
through with; and the minute it is up, away she 
runs, feeling that she has performed a most disagree- 
able task, and that she ‘‘hates music.” Many pupils 
after taking lessons for several years are ignorant of 
the simplest rudiments. It is in the last degree pain- 
ful to hear them play. Often, in all this time, they 
have only learned to read notes with some facility 
(generally excepting those on leger lines high above 
the staff) and to play a few common-place pieces. 
The lesson amounts to nothing on the teacher’s part 
but pointing, and monotonous counting. The pupil 
becomes so used to this one, two, three, four, that she 
cannot play without it; if she hesitates, she is told 
the notes ; and if she continues forgetting them, their 
names are sometimes written above them. As soon 
as the pupil can play through the piece she has a new 
one, learning none perfectly. As the teacher does 
the counting, the pupil often has not even learned 
what time the piece is written in, and makes a 
rhythm of her own for each measure. Quick notes 
are played in the same time as slow ones; groups of 
thirty-seconds as quarter notes. Easy passages she 
plays fast, and difficult ones slow ; and often she does 
not know in what key she is playing. As for rhyth- 
mical accent, there is none ; one monotonous twang 
continues throughout. The hands are held in as 
many different positions as it suits the convenience 
of the learner to put them in; the fingers now ex- 
tended, then contracted ; wrists above and then below 
the key-board. In this manner the finger exercises 
from the Instruction book are gone through with, 
merely as a matter of form ; the teacher thinking it 


her duty to give them, having heard that they are in- 
dispensable. At the same time her own knowledge 
of the fact often is very indistinct and dreamy. An- 
other teacher, thoroughly incompetent, devotes a part 
of the music lesson to teaching her pupils trashy 
songs. It pleases papa and mamma so much to have 
Araminta sing and play for visitors, or at a party. 
And she is ‘“‘such a nice teacher,” and “Araminta 
makes such progress with her!’ This of course de- 
scribes the most uneducated class of teachers. We 
will not speak of the charlatan methods which some 
teachers do not blush to employ to make themselves 
notorious. 


Still there are many good artists who are equally 
wanting in ability to teach what they know. Some 
are too nervous, and start with.a thrill of horror at 
some discordant notes, frightening the pupil so that 
she cannot play. The dreamy composer, whose 
thoughts are more in the ideal than the real world, sel- 
dom has system. He judges the ability of others by 
his own, selects a piece altogether too difficult, finds 
his mistake and substitutes for it one too easy ; he is 
full of contradictions. Between these two extremes 
there is still another class. Professors of music, 
who, on the strength of their title and their showy 
playing, gain a name and much patronage. Such a 
one, having established a reputation and being much 
sought after, manages to do as little work as he may 
for the money paid him for lessons. If the pupil 
has no great talent, the monotony of her perform- 
ance puts him into a light slumber; he dozes away 
the better part of the time; or perhaps he keeps him- 
self awake by drumming on one end of the piano. 
If this fails, he coolly pulls a newspaper out of his 
pocket and reads. If his pupil has talent, he uses 
her as an advertising medium, by teaching her brilliant 
pieces without any regard to her general musical cul- 
ture. I knew a girl who was taught to play runs 
and scales occurring in her pieces in octaves, because 
she hada wonderful talent in that particular, and 
could not play them well as they were written. Her 
teacher advised her to make the best of this ability, 
as it would astonish people. 

There are indeed not very many parents whom 
good, honest music lessons sati-fy, at the beginning 
of instruction at least. They are anxious for pieces ; 
they wish to make much of their children and show 
them off. This fact, besides the ignorance of many 
muasic-teachers, is one reason why so few, compara- 
tively, give good, sound, earnest music lessons. 

8. M. ©. 


Jottings. 

Our good old friend the ‘‘Diarist” of yore, and most devout 
biographer of Beethoven, ALEXANDER W. THayen, is here ona 
short leave of absence from his Consulate at Trieste. Would 
that he could remain here! Music and musical literature 
would find much use for him. But he is completing a great 
work abroad. Anxious inquirers will be glad to learn that the 
second volume of his ‘‘Beethoven’’ (the first appeared in 1866) 
is nearly through the press in Berlin. Of course it isin Ger- 
man, the author having adopted that plan for the present in 
order to secure the full benefit of the German criticism, and 
make the work as nearly waterproof as possible before it ap- 
pears complete in English and in German ; for it is the work 
of a life. This second volume brings Beethoven’s career down 
to the year 1806 ; it will take still two more volumes to com- 
plete the work. It is pure, unmixed biography, the presenta- 
tion of carefully sifted, amply illustrated facets, with total ab- 
stinence from all vague subjective criticism and wsthetic spec- 
ulation. The book will be a model in its way. Thayer's 
“troops of friends” (of whom alas! he misses not a few) rejoice 
to see him looking fresh and bright, and fall as ever of enthu- 
siasm, and of what the Germans call Gemiithlichkeit, while he 
is and ever was one of the staunchest and truest of Ameri 
cans and ‘‘Yankees”’ in the best sense. 

CaRL Rosa and his wife Parepa-Rosa arrived in New York 
on the 8th, and are passing a few weeks at Sharon Springs be- 
gg upon their English Opera season in October in 


The new pianist, Fraulein MENTER, it appears, is not, after 
all, to play next season in the Thomas Concerte. Mr. Thomas 
has engaged Miss Marie Kress; and verily he might go 
farther and fare worse ; a rich repertoire travels with that 
young woman, and her hands are sure and nimble to display 
all its treasures. 








Tue Comine Sincers. The New York Eve- 
ning Post has the following interesting news from 
“W. F. W.” in London : 

The metropolis of Great Britain is the metropolis 
of America, as far as amusements are concerned. It 
is to London that American managers look for novel - 
ties, and it is in London that the arrangements for 
the campaigns in the United States are generally 
made. At present, whole flocks of singing birds and 
troops of actors and actresses are in this great city on 
the point of starting for America. 

Prominent among these are the artists engaged to 
support Miss Nilsson during her coming season of 
Italian opera in New York. The tenor, 

CAPOUL, 
T am convinced, will win a prompt recognition in 
America. His voice is very rich and well-trained. 








——.._._. 
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He has an exquisite sotto voce, and can send forth 
prolonged notes in one long line of linked sweetness, 
the tone dying softly into silence. He is very hand- 
some, parts his hair in the middle, and exactly an- 
swers the ideal of a young lady’s hero ; but his style 
is not effeminate. his is his first season in London, 
and it is but very recently that he left the French for 
the Italian opera. Hehas made u great sensation 
here as Faust. In “Rigoletto,” which he sang the 
other night at Drury Lane with De Marska and a 
new baritone named Mendioroz, his vocalization was 
perfect, and from the beginning to the end of his 
part he was unexceptionable. It is to be hoped that 
the management will produce this opera in New 
York, so as to let American amateurs hear this de- 
lightful artist in one of his best parts. In “Sonnam- 
bula,” too, he is very effective. This lovely little 
pastoral of Bellini’s has been revived for Mlle. Mari- 
mon, the new soprano who is at present attracting so 
much attention in London. 

It would be difficult to find a tenor voice which 
will blend with Nilsson’s more happily than that of 
Capoul. There is a tender delicacy in Capoul’s style 
which will make the love duets of these two great ar- 
tists incomparably charming. In fact, now that 
Mongini has gone away ina huff, and Mario and 
Tamberlik belong to the past, Capoul gives good 
promise of becoming the tenor of Europe, as far as 
the operatic stage is concerned. In going to Ameri- 
ca this year he goes thither in his early prime, and 
not when his powers have begun to fade, 

Another tenor intended for the Nilsson troupe is 
Mr. Charles Lyall, who has sung here in Italian 
opera with good success. Besides being a clever 
singer, Mr. Lyall is very skilful with his pencil. He 
has recently made a series of inimitably droll carica- 
tures of all the leading singers of the day, giving their 
peculiarities of appearance in a pronounced but by 
no means offensive manner. Patti is taken in her 
part of Caterina in “L’Etoile du Nord.” Lucca is 
a wonderful success in this series; and Nilsson’s 
sentimentality of style is so humorously exaggerated 
that its effect is irresistibly comic. Among other 
notabilities figuring in this collection—which adorns 
the drawing-room of a well-known London impresa- 
rio—are Arditi, Costa, Mario, Graziani, Sherrington, 
Lind, De Marska, Gye, Mapleson, and many, many 
others well-known in musical circles. 


THE DOLBY TROUPE 


will leave for America in a few weeks. It has been 
my good fortune to hear the members of this com- 
pany at various recent concerts in this city. Their 
services are in constant demand, and their absence 
will create a marked vacuum in musical affairs in 
England. Miss Edith Wynne, the soprano, is a 
Welsh girl, with an interesting manner and good mu- 
sical culture. She is well schooled in almost all 
classes of music, and has met with special success in 
oratorio and ballad singing. She will introdace into 
New York many very interesting songs not yet known 
to your amateurs. Miss Wynne cannot be termed a 
sensational singer, but in artistic cireles here she 
ranks very high, and the purity of her style will at 
once be acknowledged by connoisseurs. She sang, 
a few nights ago, at a state-concert at Buckingham 
Palace—a distinction only awarded to artists of ac- 
knowledged position. 

Mrs. Whytock-Patey is the contralto of the troupe, 
and, since Mme, Sainton-Dolby has retired into pri- 
vate life, is the most eminent of English contraltos. 
Her style is exquisitely pure and simple, not unlike 
that of Miss Cary. Her voice is deep and tender, 
and as an oratorio singer she is unsurpassed. She 
will not dazzle like the fireworks style of vocalists ; 
but there can be no doubt of her immediate success 
in New York. 

Mr. Cummings, the tenor, is the only singer of his 
class who shares with Sims Reeves a general popu- 
larity in England. His style is pure and delicate, 
and his voice is a genuine high tenor. Mr Cum- 
mings has already made his mark in Boston as an 
oratorio singer, but is as yet unknown in New York. 
His repertoire includes all the standard English bal- 
lads, the leading oratorios, and a variety of foreign 
masic. He is a “Gentleman of the Royal Chapel of 
St. James,” and his name has been seen in almost 
every concert programme of prominence during the 
present London season. 

Mr. Santley, the baritone, enjoys a wide reputa- 
tion in America as well as in England. Hearing 
him the other day at a concert at St. James's Hall, I 
was obliged to confess that his reputation is fully de- 
served. Santley sings an immense variety of masic. 
English and Italian opera, oratorios and ballads are 
all in his line, and he sings all well. I think his 
ballad singing will make a great impression in New 
York. Among his selections which will please are 
the baritone ballad air from Lortzing’s “Czar und 
Zimmermann” and a delightful love song of his own 





composition. Mr. Santley is now in Switzerland en- 
joying a brief respite from his professional duties, 
and gaining fresh vigor for his American campaign. 
He will be a very marked feature of the Dolby con- 
certs. Mr. Patey, a fair basso, is also in the troupe. 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper, the accompanist and solo pian- 
ist, isa player of excellent repute here. His style is 
delicate and graceful, and well suited to the music of 
Chopin and Heller. 

Altogether this troupe is essentially English and 
will appeal very closely to the more domestic musi- 
cal tastes of the Americans. The members of the 
company will speedily become personal favorites. 
Sensationalism will be avoided ; but the good, ster- 
ling and attractive music to be produced cannot fail 
to especially delight the thousands of amateurs in 
New York who are more interested in English than 
in Italian compositions. I have seen the repertoire 
of this troupe and find that it includes the works of 
Many more composers than I had expected. Among 
them are Bishop, Handel, Wallace, Lover, Pinsuti, 
Hullah, Shield, Mendelssohn, Benedict, Hatton, 
Gounod, Schubert, Lortzing, Mulloy, Balfe, Claribel, 
Dihdin, Randegger, Lee, Sullivan, Mme. Sainton- 
Dolby, Arditi, Braham, Beethoven, Hobbs and 
Prince Poniatowski. 


THE PAREPA TROUPE. 


After a long nervous illness Parepa-Rosa is herself again, 
and is looking forward with pleasure to her return to America. 
She will sail at an early date and will pass part of the summer 
at Sharon Springs, opening her season of English opera at the 
Academy of Music, New York, on the 2d of October. Besides 
the usual repertoire of English operas, Mme. Parepa tells me 
she hopes to bring out a version of Donizetti's noble work, 
“‘Anna Bolena”’ which is quite unknown in America, and has 
not been heard in London for over twenty years. It was one 
of Pasta’s great parts and subsequently Grisi made a fine 8uc- 
cess in it. The tenor part was written for Rubini. 

Mme. Rosa does not intend to depend eutirely on her own 
attractions as a prima donna, for she has engaged Mme. Van- 
zini, and Clara Doria. Vanzini—so well known in New York as 
Mrs. Van Zandt—has declined a handsome offer from St. Pe- 
tersburg, to fill her American engagement. She has been sing- 
ing for four consecutive seasons at the Covent Garden Thea- 
tre. Clara Doria is a daughter of the English composer John 
Barnett. She has been singing in various Italian theatres, 
and the papers speak well of her ; but Italian newspaper criti- 
cism does not usually amount to anything. 

The new tenor of the Parepa-Rosa troupe is Tom Karl, of 
whom little is known here. Lately, at Malta, he made a hit 
in Petrella’s opera ‘‘I Promessi Sposi‘’’ and, like every other 
opera singer in creation, he has sung at La Scala, Milan. 
There is a new basso profondo, Ellis by name, and two other 
singers of good repute, Mr. and Mrs. Cook. Besides these 
fresh importations, the English opera troupe will include Mr. 
and Mrs. Seguin, Messrs Castle, Campbell, De Solla, Whiffen 
and others. This will, altogether, be the best English opera 
troupe ever known in the United States ; and the manage- 
ment expects to give the operas in excellent style as regards 
scenery and accessories. 

The whole enterprise is a bold and risky one, especially in 
view of the great counter-attractions in the United States 
next fall ; but, on the other hand, all the different undertak- 
ings are of different characters, and really should not interfere 
with each other. The Parepa-Rosa Troupe will remain in 
New York only three weeks. 

WHAT MIGHT BE !—In a few weeks there will be four sing- 
ers here, who are looked upon as being at the head of their 
profession in the ical world at large. Their names are : 
Parepa-Rosa, Nilsson, Santley and Capoul. We doubt, wheth- 
er the present operatic stage in Europe can furnish as good a 
quartet as the above. Mme. Parepa has a grand voice and a 
grand school. Her intonation is the purest, her enunciation 
the most distinct on record. What she lacks in emotional 
powers, she fully makes good by her glorious voice and her 
grand delivery.—As to Nilsson, we all know her winning ways, 
her charming appearance, and her Mignon-like voice and art. 
She was born and educated to be the Mignon of the age.— 
Santley is considered by all whose opinion must be respected, 
the best baritone of the present time. His voice is superb 
and he isa thorough artist. Moreover, he is in his prime — 
Capoul, the tenor, has been pronounced by good reliable cxit- 
ies to. be the tenor par excellence, a second Roger. 

Thus, in a few weeks we shall have the materials for perhaps 
the best opera which can now be heard anywhere. What a 
glorious performance, for instance, of ‘Don Giovanni,” we 
might have—Santley | Don Giovanni], Parepa[ Donna Anna}, 
Elvira [Miss Cary], Zerlina (Mile. Nilsson], Don Ottavio 
(Capoul}, and Leporello [Carl Formes]. Yet what will be ?— 
Mme. Parepa will sing in English Opera, Mile. Nilsson and 
Mons. Capou! will illustrate the music of Ambroise Thomas, 
and Mr. Santley will go through the land like a modern min- 
strel and sing ballads. Thus the finest results of musical art 
are frustrated.— New York Weekly Review. 
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Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Bells across the Hudson. 3. Ab to f. 
M. W. Hackleton. 30 
“O’er the bright blue Hudson stealing, 
Evening bells are sweetly pealing.”’ 

Charming melody, words and accompaniment, all of 
which must be credited to the gentl mentioned 
above. 

Miss Bessie Ludlow’s Songs. Lithogtaph title. 
W. F. Wellman, each 
A Little after Eight. 2. F tof. 
Kiss the Little Ones at Home. 3. F tog. 

Two pleasing songs which must be very acceptable 

to Miss Ludlow’s audiences. The last has a chorus. 
A Wife’s Letter. 3. C toe. A. Randegger. 
“My own, you won’t expect to hear 
As you have just departed, 
But I'll be better than you fear, 
And write as soon as you have started.” 

A very peculiar but very taking song, sung in reci- 
tative. Capable of much expression. 

The Happy Days gone by. Quartette for Male 
Voices. 3. C tog. M. F. H. Smith. 

A first-rate quartette, and ‘‘Father Gray’s Old 
Folks” who introduced it were happy in their selec- 
tion. 

Yes, He’s Coming. 3. C tog. M. W. Hackleton. 
“He is coming, yes, he’s coming, 
See the dewy violets glisten, 
See the snow drop and the lily 
Bow their dreamy heads to listen.” 

Bright, quick and pretty. 

Instrumental. 


Echoes from the Ball Room. For Violin & Piano. 
Festival Waltzes. (Wein, Weib und Gesang.) 
Strauss. 
Beautiful Blae Danube Waltzes. 46 
Well-known favorites. The whole set includes 
twenty or more pieces, and may be procured by those 
who wish the best of Dance Music for the two instru- 
ments. 
Here we go. Galop. 3. A. H. B. Fart. 
One of the kind that, when played, invariably 
causes the passers by to stop and listen, and to ex- 
claim when itis finished, ‘‘I declare! that’s pretty!” 
Oberon. (Perles Musicales.) 4. C. Oesten. 
Exquisitely neat and graceful. A play on two or 
three favorite melodies, one of which is something 
like ‘‘Star of the Twilight, Beautiful Star.” 
Oberon. Fantasie Brillante for 4 hands. 5. Dd. 
Leybach. 1.00 
First class music, as the name indicates, and good 
piece to study for exhibitions. 
Bahn Frei. (Clear the Track). 
Bb 





Galop. 3. 

: E. Strauss. 30 
The name is very suggestive, and aptly indicates 

the prompt, decided, wide-awake movement of the 


Galop. 
Richlieu Polka. 3. G. G. McNeill. 80 


Spirited. 

Books. 

Tre Hour or Srxeine. By L. O. Emerson 
and W.S. Tilden. For High and Normal 
Schools. 

High and Normal Schools seem to have been almost 
forgotten by compilers of School Books ; 80 much 80, 
that teachers in many inst have adopted Com- 
mon School singing books, Seminary singing books, 
or Glee books. The present book is ably edited. Mr- 
Tilden has had valuable experience in High Schools 
near Boston, and Mr. Emerson has a rare gift in 
choosing what will please the ‘‘public ear.” 





ABBREVIATIONS .—Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 te 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &c. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 


Music By Mat.—Mausic is sent by mail. the being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a dis- 
tance will find the conveyance a saving of time and expense 
in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at double these 
rates. 




















